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• llv perhaps one of our boys — may 
for example more espe ^y of sympathy aroused, 

urgently require to or the imagination excited, 

the sense of pa adventure where perhaps deeds 

For such a one the ^ bJoodshed> even if not held up f or 

of oppression or / over as matters of course, might be 

admiration, are P h the outspokenness of the most 

infinitely more on the other hand such 

°Sg ''Irn/migh. be most wholesome food for children of 
f different disposition. There is no more exquisite child’s 
book than Mrs Ewing's Story of a Short Ltfe, but 1 should 
imagine there are many little girls quivering with sensibility 
and too keenly responsive to all sadness and pathos, to whom 
it ought to be a closed book. 

(To be continued.) 




ON THE MARGE IN APRIL TIME. 


By Mary L. Armitt. 

Sea and shore ! what denizens they have ! At first, as we 
see before us, — instead of the accustomed scene of mountain 
slopes rising from a verdant valley — the long low line of sea, 
the spread of wave -washed shore, and the bare reach of 
sand-hill and broken bluff that makes the land, stretching on 
and on as far as the eye can reach, it looks a region barren, 
empty, inhospitable. Where land and ocean meet, the chief 
signs are those of stress, of conflict, and of waste. But after 
a while the impression changes. It is only because of its 
vastness and openness that the scene looks lifeless and 
vacant, and because at first the eye — and even the ear, 
while the murmur and fret of ocean fill it — can make no 
count of those minute objects that represent life upon its 
surface. But by-and-by, with a little time and a little pacing, 
how these objects begin to show and to accumulate ! This 
region, instead of being inhospitable or barren, is found to 
be teeming with life of every kind. 

With the lower forms of life, animal and vegetable, we 
leave others to deal ; but in our own line of birds, living upon 
the lower forms of life, what plenty is there ! The sea birds, 
specially organized to deal with an ocean existence, we did 
expect ; but more and more forms reveal themselves of the land 
birds, that, far from shunning it, press in upon the shore and 
crowd it, sometimes overlapping the range of the sea birds. 

Very odd indeed it is to note the mixed avian population 
of the foreshore and the beach ; though still, bands or zones 
may be distinguished in this intermixture, which are pretty 
generally preserved by the species peculiar to them. At ebb- 
tide, flying over the line of waves, we may see the ferns, or 
Sea-swallows, coming to their breeding haunts. h«o need to 
rest their wings. They dearly love to fly with the sea-wash 
beneath them, into which they dive for food. I hen come 
the Cormorants, two or three close together, scudding low 
°ver the waves, and dashing perhaps into the surf, onlj to 
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Or we may perchance watch 
rise on speedy wing again. ^ ^ ^ rocking sea , presently 
them feed, when they P nsiderab i e distance. On this flat 
dive, and reappear at ^ the headland of St. Bees, 

shore they make no stay, du 

northward. wave -line, comes the sandy belt, beloved 

Then, within* ^ ^ sand -spits, far out, after feeding 
of Gulls, big and li • t r Gulls, the Lesser Black- 

« r, ebb d*;he Hewing ^ »» *. Mp of Che tide, 
backed, an , wind, breast laid on sand. 

EveVnow' andThen the wash creeps up to them and round 
f h e„7 when .hey rise and lazily move a few steps inward. 
Very stately birds are these, whether in their young plumage 
of dull greys and browns, or in the pure wh.te-and-greys or 
white-and-blacks of maturer years. It is fine to see one 
perched upon a massive, wrack-covered boulder, amid the 
strewn stones that change the character of the shore in places, 
and make it the haunt of Sea-anemones and delicate Sea- 
weeds. There one bird will act as sentinel to his fellows, and 
serves as contrast to his cousin, the Black-headed Gull. This 
noisy, swarming Gull is everywhere, by wave and plough. 
Out here he is one of those rakish parties, that seem both 
playful and squabbling. He hovers about the boulders, 
poises gracefully on them, and looks at the pools ; he struts 
about the sandy marge, catching up the half-dead things the 
waves bring up; he settles with his mate on the shallow surge, 
eagerly watching what comes up in it, and there he rocks like 
a paper boat — white, with black prow and stern — and some- 
times he is so nearly overwhelmed that he has to take wing 
and rise. Always he is in company, beautiful, restless 
and noisy, with a cry that is more like a snarl than the so- 
called laugh. 

But there is a far quieter creature near, one very vigilant 
and attentive to business, and silent now ; for the long sweet 
whistle, like the Curlew’s without its quaver, is heard only at 
distance as a call to mate or fellow. See him trip into view 
from behind the stones, and seek along the sandy edge of the 
tide. A brilliant creature truly, of clear black and white 
plumage, with long orange beak and legs. He is riot in 
variably catching oysters, as his name seems to promise, but 

now grubbing the odd scraps brought up by the tide. 
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is always about, alone or with a mate. Sometimes a line ot 
eight or ten Sea- pies can be seen feeding at the incoming ot 
the tide, and then the plaintive whistle is heard in concert. 
He seems even to sleep by the tide. One may catch him 
along with a few fellows, about 6.30 p.m., with head tucked up 
a nd one leg also, as if prepared for the night’s slumbers, on a 
sand-bar, and yet so close to the tide, just now about to turn, 
being low' (how does he know that ?), that the shallow w r avelets 
wash about his one red leg. He is so drowsy, that when 
disturbed, he will not take his other leg down, but hops 
lamely to another position, still within reach of the water, 
and so to sleep again. 

But here is a bird quieter and shyer than he, a pair indeed 
of birds, small and dainty, delicately marked in shades ot 
brown and white, and with a light and dark mark upon the 
neck that gives them the name of Ringed-Plover, or (in these 
parts) Ringed-Dotterel. They run with the utmost swiftness 
and lightness, and when they take wing, with long pointed 
pinions like a Sand-piper, they settle upon the line of dry 
pebble and wrack, where at once, through assimilative 
colouring, they are lost to view. 

These are the true sea-birds. But of land-birds upon the 
shore, what a number there are ! As species after species 
crops up, we come at last to reckon, not what there are, 
but what there are not. 

First, on the outermost marge of shore, wTiere the Burnet- 
rose is springing and the Sea-thistle showing, and mauve 
Violets and land-shells lie thick in the sparse Marram-grass, 
the Meadow r -pipit, or Tit-lark, has pitched its camp. It is 
here in numbers, while its true sea-cousin, the Rock-pipit, 
seems to be found no nearer than St. Bees. It is far less shy 
than with us in the mountains, probably because more 
numerous. Next, 011 the first firm band of grassy ground, 
even upon the sand-hills themselves, lives the Lark, also in a 
pretty thick population. Early and late, rain or shine, Larks 
are singing overhead, or with quickly beating wing following 
the mate near the ground. Here is the place to test those 
perilous statements — (1) the poet’s, that the Lark sings out o 
sight in the sky, and (2) some naturalists’, that it can i sing 
fifteen to twenty minutes at a stretch, lhen, along wit 1 t e 
Larks, live the Wheatears. In the grassy hollows oi the 


. rs in their usual statuesque 

sheep-walks they feed m P ^ the nearest ant-hill as a 

fashion, the male being c into the earth burrows, 

post for his wiry s° n &- > see king a likely one for the 

discarded by rabbits, pro J the unrea chable end of the 
nest, if it is not already * Hard by, on the waste 

roomy and spreading c ' n[ng on no isy wing, and 

lands, are the Peevvi s, S’ They press into the better 

calling, ‘‘ art-a-poor poor, po ^ seeking the grubs 

ploughed soils, as do Gulls an 

and beetles that there abou independent of trees, and 

But all these birds are species P ^ ^ Qther 

which choose everywhere tne open g , 

pecies here, however, that we are accustomed to regard 

spec e ’ denizens of the garden. It needs 

either as arboreal, or as denizens oi « 

but a patch of Furze, low, prickly, but golden-flowered with 
perhaps a sheltered hollow, and what a crowd of birds we 
get ! Here is not only the bright Stone-chat, a true sea-sider, 
but Blackbird, Hedge-sparrow, Wren, Yellow-hammer, 
Green-finch and Throstle. Already, on April 6th, a pair ot 
Throstles were feeding their fledglings hidden in the Gorse, 
and a few days later, with the youngsters abroad, the cock 
began his song again. And very exquisite was his lilt ot 
early morn, touched possibly by a pathos learnt from the 
Sea-pie’s call and the murmur of the sea. I was concerned 
to know what platform he sang from, and found him content 
to perch on a low wall, his breast to the morning sun. 

But no species is so numerous in the P'urze as the Green- 
finch. Little parties of these birds swarm at present about 
the patches, and are so persistent in their visits that the 
explanation suggests itself that they are eating the seeds ot 
the plant. Last year’s pods, and the seeds, black and hard, 
may still be found on the ground below, while the first flowers 
of this year have already set their seed into nice little pea-like 
rows, still soft and green. The Green-finches also are less shy, 
and certainly more evident, than with us; and their cluttering 
and trilling, one male after another, makes pleasant music 
to the ear. 

It is surprising to find that the railway-line that follows 
te shore, and even the station, in no wise interferes with the 
5 s ‘ Indeed, they show such a partiality for the telegraph' 
wires, that these would certainly be missed by the avian 
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population it removed. I his line of wires marks the line 
of shore and land, which the birds are always crossing, and 
they rest upon it constantly. The Stone-chat sings thereon 
his weak chant regularly. The Corn-buntings come in a 
party of five or seven to perch inert, or occasionally to let 
otf their wheezy note of content. Pipit, Green-finch and 
Yellow-hammer use it. The House-sparrows and the bold 
Starlings of the chimney-tops are constantly upon it. And 
the land-birds often cross this boundary. The Stone-chat will 
go down to the shore to feed, picking up insects on the stones 
and the dry sea-wrack, and so will the Wheatears occasionally. 
Starlings go down in little parties, hopping oddly on the dry 
sand. The Pied Wagtail is peculiarly joyous in his visit to 
the shore. There he skims, half on wings, and half on feet, 
after the swift flies, or he dances into the air after them. 

On the other hand, only the Gulls, of sea-birds, cross this 
line to feed inland. The Black-headed Gulls incessantly 
follow the plough in a crowd and make there a beautiful 
sight. By twos and threes they are all over the arable land, 
and by their action in swooping and poising a yard from the 
ground, and swerving, we conclude that they take those bright 
copper beetles flying joyously in the sunshine, which even 
attract the grosser eye of the human being. "I he Gulls will 
even come to the houses for food, where they sweep round in 
magnificent curves. Only here they have little differences 
with the Starling, and very funny it is to see that usually pert 
and self-assured bird hastily get down from his chimney-pot 
to cower under the stacks, while the angry, scolding gull 
circles round him. 

Lastly, there comes sweeping over the sandhills a joyous 
pair of Swallows, that rest too on the wires, while from the 
sheep-walks near the shore sounds, on the 22nd, the voice of 
the Cuckoo. But these, perhaps, are travellers, like the 
Redstart seen (21st) in the tiny garden, or the Willow- 
warbler, darting down the brook. 

Of absentees in this teeming population of land-birds, 
the most striking are the Chaffinch and the various species 
lit-mice. 



